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BETURN TO WILLOW-LODGE. 


STRUGGLES IN LIFE | circle of the Marsdens. We shall not dwell upon 

hints ee this, however ; nor need we follow in the train of 

BASIL'S CONFESSION TO MINNIE,—RECOVERY OF WILLOW-LODGE, | that funeral procession which conveys the victim 
TE event recorded in our last chapter could not | of dissipation and vice—the weak, misguided lis- 
fail in casting a painful gloom over the fami'y , tener to evil counsels, and the infatuated copier of 
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evil example— to his early and dishonoured 
grave. 

We drop the curtain, too, over the desolated 
home of Arthur Kemp’s parents ; but as it slowly 
falls, we hear the midnight groans of the stricken 
father, as night after night he starts from his 
short and troubled slumber; and we catch the 
purport of the agonising, despairing ery, “Too 
late ! too late! ‘The harvest is past, the summer 
is ended,’ and mE, not saved—not saved! Oh, 
Arthur, my son, my son. Would God I had died 
for thee, my son !” 

We see sister clinging to sister, when the sad 
truth is first revealed—horror-stricken, and in 
silence broken only by tumultuous sobs; and we 
watch the long-patient, much-oppressed mother, 
sinking at length beneath the death-blow, calm 
and resigned only as she can trust her God and 
Saviour, and still saying, with quivering breath— 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 

We hear, amidst ali this, the feeble, hesitating, | 
stammering voice of earthly consolation, and see | 
the kind efforts of Christian love and sympathy, | 
as they are poured in on that strong man bowed 
down. There is no tone of reproach now—no mis- 
timed complaint that his ministry has lost its | 
power, though he vainly strives to rouse himsell | 
to the duties of his office. He feels the forbear- 
ance; he casts himself on his God; he seeks | 
strength from on high, and girds himself anew. | 
Strange power of faith and prayer! The iron has 
entered his soul; but yet divine support is given. | 
A few more years of sorrowful experience, of | 





humble contrition, of self-denying Jabour, and | 
then—— 
But enough: the curtain falls; and we change | 


| 


the scene. 

Years have rolled away—how many or how few, | 
our readers may fix for themselves ; the number | 
is of no immediate consequence. 

Our old friends Basil and Minnie are by them- | 
selves in a little room which Basil calls his own. | 
It is a snug retreat for him when he chooses to be 
alone after the business of the day is over. It is | 
a bachelor’s room, and not over tidy, but that is | 
not of any consequence, he says; he can find what 
he wants, when he wants it, if it is there; and if 
it is not—why, he can manage to do without it. 
There are a good many books in the room, and a 
few pictures on the walls; but we have no inten- 
tion of taking an inventory, and have only to say 
that on the table, near which the brother and 
sister are seated, is a dingy parchment, folded up. 

The room looks out upon a little suburban gar- 
den ; and it being a summer evening, the window | 
is open. The fresh air enters freely, and brings | 
with it a pleasant perfume of mignionette, a bed 
of which it has pleased Minnie to cultivate below. 

The Marsdens have long since left their lodg- 
ings in the Strand—in entire and unbroken friend- 
ship with the Harebells, however. My. Harebell 
has struggled through his difficulties; and the 
little Harebells have so increased and multiplied, 
and flourished likewise, in spite of London fogs 
and smoke, that it at length became a matter of 
necessity to make room for them. 

So the Marsdens are living now, not in lodgings, 
but in their own hired house; and as Mr. Marsden 





| 2ccuses you. 


| longer than I should like to wait, I know.” 


| made, then,” says Basil. 


| afford to keep a wife.’ 


| were both young—that a few years would soon 


has been prevailed upon to resign his office, that 
home is distant enough from the city to have a 
smack of the country about it. 

Minnie is become quite matronly now; and in 
right of her advanced years and experience, it de- 
volves upon her this evening, she thinks, to take 
dear, naughty Basil to task: oh, very severely, 
depend on it. She has made up her mind to do it 
for a good while; but somehow, her heart has 
failed her; but now she is quite bold, and she in- 
tends to go through with it. 

“ Now, Basil, I want to talk to you,” she be- 
gins— seriously : so you must be very good, and 
hear what I have to say.” 

“Say on, then, pretty Minnie. I will be pa- 
tience itself.” 

* You are not to call me pretty Minnie, to 
begin with. You are not to think you shall flatter 
me out of my scold.” 

“*T am all submission, my darling: go on.” 

“That is almost as bad ; but never mind,” says 
Minnie ; “ it is about another person I am going 
to speak.” 

“ Rosa Douglas ?” asks Basil. 

“Yes, Rosa Douglas. I see your conscience 
Do you think you are using poor 

Zosa quite well ?” 

“TI hope so, Minnie; what makes you fancy 
otherwise ?” 

“How many years have you two been engaged, 
Basil? But I need not ask you that, because I 
know as well as you can tell me. But I want to 
know how long you mean it to be before you 
choose to marry ?” 

“ Ah, I see,” says Basil, with a smile; “you 
are anxious to put on the ornaments of a brides- 
maid. Have a little patience, silly Minnie.” 

“Nonsense, Basil ; you know better than that. 
But now, cannot you be serious for five minutes ?” 

“To be sure. I am very serious, Minnie,” says 
Basil. “ Don’t I look like it P” 

“No, not quite. And you have not answered 
my question. Rosa has waited a long time— 


“Yes, but then you are so very impatient, you 
know. But to come to the point. You know what 
bargain I made with Rosa when——” 

‘When you made up your mind that she was 
good enough to be your wife, you mean?” Minnie 


interposes. 
ry er your sister,” Basil adds. 
* Yes, and my sister, of course. 
long time doing that, to begin with.” 
“You think soP Well, about the bargain I 


You were a 


“That you should not ask her to marry you till 
you could afford——that was the word, Basil.” 

** Yes, that was the word, Minnie: ‘ till I could 
TI told her that we might 
have to wait, not months, but years—that we 


roll away, and, if we were but true to each other, 
we should be then fitter to enter upon the cares 
of married life; and that I hoped the interval 
would not be wasted by either of us.” Basil, as 
he goes on, does not want for seriousness now. 
‘Dear Rosa,” he continues, “ gave me her heart 
and hand upon it. And so we have jogged on 
pleasantly and happily till now—always keeping 
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the end in view, of course; but not impatiently— 
no, L think not impatiently ; but always hopefully, 
Minnie; and never more so than now. Now, do 
you reaHy think, Minnie,” asks Basil—and he 
takes his sister’s hand, and looks kindly and even 
anxiously in her face for an answer—“ do you 
really think I have been wrong ?” 

“No, my dear brother, oh no; and you are not 
to take what I say too seriously, after all. And 
yet,” says Minnie, hesitatingly, “I have some- 
times thought—you must not be angry with me, 





Basil, and you will not, I know—I have thought 
that perhaps you are too comfortable and happy, 
now that your struggles in life are over i 
“Seem to be, for the present, Minnie,” inter- 
poses Basil. “Our heavenly Father has been very 








gracious to us, in raising us up again from poverty. 
I hope we are thankful for it; but there may be 
more struggles yet to come. We cannot tell what | 
a day nor an hour may bring forth, dear sister.” | 

“TI do not wish to forget that, Basil,” says | 
Minnie, with moistened eyes. “ What I would | 
have said was, that perhaps you are feeling too | 
happy to be sufficiently anxious to change your | 
condition ; or, perhaps, which is more likely, that 
you think too much of our dear father, and of— 
of poor me, Basil ; and so é 

“And so, do not think enough of poor Rosa, 
you would say,” Basil adds. “ No, that is not it. 
Icannot think too much of either of you: and I 
don’t forget dear Rosa, be sure of that.” 

“ And are you not rich enough yet to marry P” 
Minnie asks. 

“JY shall ask you another question, Minnie, 
before I answer you,” Basil replies. “Since I 
have been Mr. Rutland’s partner, what do you 
think my yearly income has been ?” 

“Oh, Basil, how can I judge, when I know so 
little about business. Let me see, though :— 
the last year you were his principal clerk, you | 


—_—_— 





“Four hundred pounds; and you know I had a 
better offer than that, if I had chosen to accept 
it.” 

“Yes; well then, perhaps you have had— 
eight hundred a-year.” 

“More, Minnie.” 

“A thousand pounds ?” 

“More, Minnie—more than that.” 

“Well, I won’t guess higher, Basil; it quite | 
bewilders me; and you say that you have not | 
been able to afford Oh, Basil! I did not | 
know marriage was such a terribly expensive | 
affair.” 

“Minnie,” says Basil, “you are a dear, good 
sister ; and I ought not, perhaps, to have kept 
you out of my counsels so long. I would not if'| 
everything had not been so uncertain. But listen 
to me now. You remember Willow-lodge, dear | 
Minnie P” 
- “Oh yes, Basil,” exclaims Minnie ; and a gleam 
of intelligence crosses her countenance. | 

“ And you know, Minnie, how much our father 
loved the dear old place, where he had lived so 
quietly, and done so much good too, though per- 
haps he does not think so: you know this, | 
Minnie ?” | 

Yes, Minnie knows it. 

“Well, dear, when everything looked so dark | 





| thought it. was not. 


and black with us; when we had not anything 
left, and poor father was—you know where, Min- 
nie; and we did not know what was to become of 
us ; it came into my mind that if God would help 
me, and enable me to be true to myself, and pros- 
per me in the world, Willow-lodge should again 
be our father’s home. Minnie, for a long time it 
seemed as if this was a dream of madness and 
folly: but I never gave it quite up. And when, 
after three or four years, the tide seemed to be 
slowly turning, and I was helped to rise, step by 
step, then my hopes revived; but I was deter- 
mined not to give utterance to them; for even 
then their fulfilment seemed far off—oh, very far! 
And there was one thing I had to strive against, 
dear Minnie; it was the danger that, with this 
object always in view, I should become covetous 
and miserly, and not make the right use of pros- 
perity, and so have the desire of my heart given 
to me, but leanness in my soul. I think, Minnie, 
I have striven and prayed against that danger 
more fervently than against any other; for I felt 
it was my great danger.” 

“And, dear Basil,” says Minnie, now quite 
melted, “I am sure you have been helped against 
it. You covetous! You miserly !” 

“It was my danger, however,” Basil says; and 
then he goes on with his explanation. “So when, 
after a while, Mr. Rutland offered me the partner- 
ship, and I offered dear Rosa my hand and heart, 


| I told her, not exactly what my object was—but I 


believe she guessed it—but I told her that I had 
an Object I wished to accomplish before I could 
marry ; but it might be that I should not be 
able to accomplish it. I asked her, Would she 


| wait a certain number of years? I fixed the time, 
, and said that then, come weal or woe, we would 


be united ; and that, if my object had then been 
thwarted, I would give it up. After all, it was 
not an unreasonable time, Minnie; and Rosa 
Her parents, too, knew what 
my proposal was; and they agreed to it. Now, 
Minnie, have I done Rosa wrong? I know she 


| does not think I have; but I wish to stand well 
| with you too, dear Minnie.” 


“© Basil! you do not think I was in earnest— 
so much in earnest, just now? I only thought— 
but now Iam sure you have done dear Rosa no 
wrong.” 

‘Well, Minnie, the time that I fixed is not yet 
expired, and my object is so far attained. You 
see this ?” and Basil lays his hand on the dingy 
parchment at his elbow. “These are the title 
deeds of Willow-lodge. They are mine now— 
that is to say, not mine, they are our father’s, and 
the dear old place is his again.” 

“© Basil! this is what I could never have 
dreamt of,” sobs Minnie, in gladness of heart; 
“but, dear Basil, was it necessary P—necessary, I 


| mean, for our dear father’s happiness ?” 


“ No, not necessary, Minnie, but not undesirable. 


| I know he has been very happy and contented all 


through ; and that even when we were, and he 
most of all, was struggling in life for bread to eat 
and raiment to wear, and was bowed down with 
anxieties for us all, dear Minnie—I am sure that, 
even then, he was resigned, and could say, ‘ Have 
I received good at the hand of the Lord, and shall 
T not also receive evil ?’—so that the very evil was 
v2 
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made a blessing to him. I know all that, dear 
sister; and that he has no thought or wish to be 
other than he now is. But Minnie, that is no 
reason why I should not—we, I ought to say— 
should not think for him. This London life is not 
good for him, Minnie: he always loved the quiet 
of country ; and I feel sure that he will like to 
have it in his power again to live among his poor 
friends about Willow-lodge. Think Minnie: we 
hope that father has yet many years to live; he is 
not old yet; and is it nothing to increase his 
happiness and his power of doing good, through 
those years? That is what I have said to myself, 
and what I say now to you.” 

“Why, Basil,” says Minnie, “I can scarcely 
think calmly about it; but will our father avail 
himself of your generosity ?” 

“We won’t say anything about generosity, 
Minnie ;” that is not quite the right name, Basil 
thinks ; ‘‘ but, to answer your question, I have no 
doubt of his acquiescing in my wish. I know—or 
I think I know—our father so well as to be sure 
that he will have no needless scruples in doing 
what will give me the pleasure for which during 
years and years of toil and uncertainty I have 
been longing. You will say that it will separate 
us; but not very widely, Minnie. Our dear 
Nelly, you know, is parted from us; but we often 
see her; and the distance does not seem great. 
At all events, when Iam married we should be 
parted ; and Willow-lodge is not so far from Lon- 
don that Rosa and I could not see you and our 
father there, almost as often as we should see each 
other, perhaps, if we lived but a mile or two 
apart.” 

“Dear Basil,’ Minnie says, “I began with 
making believe to scold you; and now ; but 
you have not told me one thing; and now you 

have taken me into your confidence, you must 
explain how you came to get back dear old 
Willow-lodge so quietly, just when you were able 
to buy it.” 

“ Ah, Minnie, that is not the least curious thing 
about it, though it is easily explained. You re- 
member my telling you of coming to London in 
the coach with the stout quaker, who afterwards 
got me the situation in Mr. Rutland’s counting- 
house ?”” 

“To be sure I do,” says Minnie; “ and how you 
fired up at Mr. Somebody.” 

“Mr. Valentine Trivett—poor Trivett !—yes ; 
well, he was curious then about Willow-lodge; but 
I did not know till a very little while ago that, 
though he asked questions about it as though he 
were a stranger, it was really he who had pur- 
chased it. You know I could never learn the 
name of that stout quaker; indeed I only saw 
him at one other time, till a few weeks since; and 
then you may judge of my surprise when I found 
that the Mr. Jacob Smith who we heard was the 
owner of Willow-lodge, and my quaker friend, were 
the same person. He was very ready to sell, and 
to let part of the purchase-money remain on 
mortgage; and so that difficulty was wonderfully 
cleared away ;—and now Minnie,” adds Basil, 
“T am going to see Rosa, and while I am gone, 
just give that bit of parchment to our father; 
and get ready your silks and satins, white gloves 
and orange blossoms, as soon as you like; send for 





Ellen and cousin Penelope too. It won’t be my 
fault now if I am not married before the month 
is out.” 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 


RETURN OF MR. MARSDEN TO WILLOW-LODGE, AND MARRIAGE 
OF BASIL. 


THERE were great rejoicings in the neighbourhood 
round Willow-lodge when it was known that Mr, 
Marsden was coming back “to enjoy his own 
again.” Willow-lodge had been let to a variety 
of tenants, but none of them were like its old 
master; and it seemed ‘‘so natural like,” as Mary 
Morgan said, “ to see the good old gentleman in 
his old place.” 

It was a grand day when Mr. Marsden and 
Basil and Minnie went down—quietly, as they 
thought—to take possession; but not so quietly 
that Sam Archer did not know of it, for he was 
still stable help at the inn; and at the inn the 
chaise put up which brought the party down, 
and at the inn, also, they dined—with the two 
lawyers—after the business was over. And Sam, 
who was a sort of authority in such matters, 
convoked the bell-ringers, and set the church bells 
ringing “in a little less than no time,” as he 
afterwards boasted. 

It was a much grander day, however, a few 
weeks afterwards, when the wagon loads of fur- 
niture had been unpacked, and the house got 
into order, and Mr. Marsden settled down, with 
Minnie as sole and undisputed mistress of Willow- 
lodge—and the wedding party arrived, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Douglas, and I know not how many of 
the young Douglases; with Ellen—dear Ellen— 
and cousin Penelope Chester, who came up all the 
way from Gloucestershire to be present on the 
occasion, and who meant to make a good long 
stay at Willow-lodge and in London also, before 
their return to Rose (not Rosemary now) to Rose- 
lodge again. You will not be surprised, either, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Harebell were there; and that 
Mr. Joseph Rutland drove down in the evening to 
shake hands with the wedding guests all round, 
and then to disappear, after his old counting- 
house fashion. 

There was another wedding guest, too, whom 
we must not omit to mention. We hope our 
readers have not quite forgotten Mr. Edward 
Filmer. By some coincidence, he had business in 
London at the time of Miss Penelope’s and Ellen’s 
flight from the Gloucestershire valley ; and it was 
very natural that—knowing where they were to 
be found—he should call upon them in London. 
It was equally natural that—circumstances favour- 
ing—he should be introduced to Miss Penelope's 
cousin Basil; and then, as a matter almost of 
course, he was invited to Willow-lodge on the day 
of the wedding. 

It was afterwards surmised, however, that there 
might be a shade of innocent design about some 
of these natural consequences. However this 
might be, Mr. Filmer seized the auspicious 
moment to declare his long cherished attachment 
to Ellen Marsden, and humbly to plead that 
though there might be—as there was—some ten 
years disparity, in age—yet that it was on the 
right side. 

And Ellen, when she was questioned by her 
father——but we spare her blushes. 
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And so the day passed happily away ; and, when 
all the bustle was over, the owner of Willow-lodge, 
with Minnie, was left in quiet possession of the 
dear old place, to enter afresh on new plans of 
more active usefulness than had marked his 
previous history there. He had been chastened 
and instructed by the gentle discipline of his 
Father’s hand, and had learned wisdom from the 
things which he had suffered. 

Not quite alone, however, were they left. 
Cousin Penelope and Ellen remained behind ; for, 
long before this, had all remembrance of the 
family feud been obliterated—that feud which, 
springing from misunderstanding and groundless 
suspicion, had separated brother from sister 
through life, and been the prolific cause of one 
of the series of struggles in life which has been 
here recorded. 

Miss Penelope Chester had become a wiser, 
happier Christian, than when we first made her 
acquaintance. But her natural strength had 
abated, and she did not look forward to many 
more years’ precarious tenure of her earthly 
stewardship. She lived, however, many years 
after Basil’s marriage, and at her death Minnie 
and Ellen were her joint legatees—only that 
Rose-lodge was left to Ellen solely. Long before 
this, there had been another wedding in the 
family ; and Ellen became the minister’s wife, 
with Margaret Filmer for her loving and un- 
separated sister. 

Ellen never finished the writing of her book ; 
and “The Trials of Clara Conway” remain yet 
untold. 

Basil and Rosa live happily ; and we have no 
more of his struggles in life to record. 

Mr. Douglas, long as he lived, scattered ink 
and blotted paper as furiously as ever. He died 
peacefully; and, author though he was, left his 
family not wholly unprovided for. He had taken 
the precaution of insuring his life. 

“But Minnie—dear Minnie ?” 

Well, sir? Well, my dear madam ? 

“ Did Minnie never marry ?” 

Yes—no; why do you ask? What does it 
matter? If she did, be sure that she made a wise 
choice and a happy husband, and is a notable 
wife. If she did not, be sure that she is a gentle, 
loving, active, useful, happy maiden lady. Dear 
Minnie ! 

We confess to a reluctance to blot our last page 
with the ill-omened names of Arthur Lightfoot, 
Mr. Gillman, and Valentine Trivett. We could 
tell a story about them; but we won’t. In brief 
it is this. In his anxiety to make profitable 
investments, Mr. Trivett fell into the hands of 
Lightfoot and Gillman, who had entered into a co- 
partnership of speculation bordering on illegality. 
It was a plausible scheme, however; and Mr. 
Valentine Trivett—notwithstanding his high sense 
of morality in affairs of joint-stock companies— 
was not proof against the fascinations of the new 
and glittering speculation. In short, he fell into 
the well-baited trap, and lost his superfluous 
wealth ; entered an action against the plunderers, 
and was not only defeated, but received a severe 
= from the judge before whom the cause was 
ried. 

The triumphing of the wicked was short, 








however. The more creditable partner (Light- 
foot) lost his character, descended rapidly to 
poverty, and the other (Gillman), who had no 
character to lose, carried his skill to the trans- 
atlantic world, and was last seen as a marker 
at a low gambling house in one of the southern 
states. 

And thus ends our narrative of “ Struggles in 
Life ”—a narrative which has not been told in vain, 
if it leaves in the reader’s mind the recollection 
that a guiding Providence rules the world—that 
prosperity and adversity alike come from an 
all-wise hand—and that there is no trouble so 
great, no perplexity so baffling, from which he 
cannot deliver those who put their trust in him, 
and walk in loving obedience to his will. 





A PARISIAN DELICACY. 


Any person who has visited Paris, Brussels, or 
any other large continental city in which the 
French cuisine prevails, must have noticed the 
frequent occurrence of placards stuck in the 
windows of restaurants announcing the “ Bifstick.”” 
Bifstick & toute heures—Bifstick aux pommes de 
terre. Thus generally runs the intelligence. 
Yet the bonne bouche, whatever its nature, can 
hardly have been long acclimatised in France, 
otherwise its orthography would have assumed a 
more settled form. Though I have spelled it 
“bifstick”’ above, I might have varied the 
orthography to “ biftick,” “ biftack,” and some 
dozens of changes besides, to the best of my 
recollection. In point of fact, the word seems to 
be now undergoing a sort of metamorphic change. 
It is in a transition stage, considerably modified 
from the original; nevertheless, sufficient linea- 
ments remain to enable one to say, with moderate 
amount of certainty, that it is a sort of corruption, 
adaptation, or modification of our own good old 
Saxon word beef-steak. 

And not only is the word modified, but the 
reality too ; as you will see, reader, when I inform 
you, as is now my duty, that difstick aux pommes 
de terre means a piece of bovine flesh, not sent up 
to table in company with a baked or boiled potato, 
in good old English fashion, but fried with slices 
of potato in a pan. “ Beef-steak fried!” exclaims 
Mr. Citizen Purse, who glances over this narration 
— beef-steak fried—actually done in a pan!” His 
teeth are set on edge; he turns from the thing 
with disgust. 

Now I shall not despair of proving hereafter 
that Mr. Citizen Purse is wrong, and that a 
French bifstick, even though done in a pan, is 
worthy of rivalling our own indigenous pro- 
duction. I mean to penetrate a little way into the 
metaphysics of beef-steaks, not forgetting the 
accompanying potato. 

First, then, as regards the beef-steak: it is a 
common notion entertained by us English, that a 
beef-steak cannot be procured beyond the limits of 
these isles. Nay, there are not a few who deny 
the possibility of getting one out of London ; and 
certain epicures even go to the length of affirming 
that the region of beef-steaks is still more cir- 
cumscribed, being restricted to the lord mayor’s 
jurisdiction. Well, though no prejudiced epicure, 
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I may as well grant at once that a beef-steak 
more Anglico—hot and fizzing from the gridiron— 
cannot be obtained beyond the limits of these 
isles. Iwill concede, moreover, that London is the 
head quarters of beef-steaks, and that the city, 
especially—no, I won’t mention names—is the 
cynosure to which all London-dwelling beef-steak 
eaters should be directed. Nevertheless, I contend 
a Parisian or a Brussels biftick aux pommes de 
terre is by no means a contemptible entremet, 
provided one takes the precaution of impressing 
on the cook that it be well cooked. It is prudent 
to give this order, in consequence of a provoking 
fixed idea, entertained by most foreigners, that 
English people eat their food half raw. Ten 
chances to one that, by insisting on the point, you 
beget doubts of your nationality—the instinct of 
raw meat eating being considered so inbred to 
John Bull. M. Victor Adolphe de Marmite et 
Casserolle will protest on his honour—C’est bien a 
la mode—that English milords always eat it so— 
that another turn in the pan will spoil it; be firm, 
nevertheless. Tell M. Victor Adolphe politely, as | 
you like, but expressively, to spoil it then. The | 
command given, anticipate much satisfaction from | 
the result. It will be satisfactory food, believe | 
me; and I am no baby in judgment either on this | 
matter, as Joe’s waiter cau tell you. How is it, | 
then, that one sees so many disappointed beef- 

steak eaters in Paris? Simply, 1 say, because 

they have never studied the metaphysics of | 
the subject. 

Now the succession of emotions which occur in 
such disappointed stomachs is, if I mistake not, 
of the following kind. Mr. Citizen Purse has 
lunched in the neighbourhood of his office for the 
last five and twenty years. That lunch is a beef- 
steak, or, as metropolitan parlance will have it, for 
the superior article, a rump-steak. Mr. Citizen 
Purse little knows how much his love of beef- 
steak is a mere matter of habit and association. | 
Yet that dismal beef-steak meal has been gone | 
through with, year after year, whilst Mr. Purse | 
has been gathering a fair store of worldly riches, | 
and making himself a comfortable man. That | 
fizzing hot slice of bovine muscle is associated | 
with some of his happiest reminiscences. The | 
sight and smell of it bring back memories of | 
bygone days. Its taste has monopolised the | 
whole expansion of Mr. Purse’s gustatory nerve 
work. His gastronomic faculties are dead to the | 
appreciation of any new ideas of a beef-steak ; and 
being in this condition, Mr. Purse, I say, goes to 
Paris a prejudiced man. Give him some uational | 
French dish, and the chances are he takes to it | 
very kindly; but, having ordered a beef-steak, he | 
expects to see it come to table as it would at Joe’s. 
This it does not do; so Mr. Purse votes it an 
impostor. All his beef-steak associations are | 
shocked, and he pushes the potato garnished | 
thing from him in disgust. 

Now the proper way to enjoy a French beef- 





steak (I at length amend the orthography) is to | 
welcome it as a new invention—to judge it on its | 


| remainder. 


strenuous in deprecating frying pans; yet no grid- 
iron could supply the delicate border of potato slices 
with which the French invention is so elaborately 
garnished ; and, deprived of this accessory, the 
Parisian beef-steak would indeed have been sepa- 
rated from its better half. This is only one example 
out of many I could name of the thousand and 
one pretty ways in which French cooks serve up 
the potato, which accordingly one might assume 
to have been naturalised in France much longer 
than amongst ourselves. The truth is, however, 
quite the reverse of this. Nowhere in Europe did 
the nutritious American tuber meet with greater 
opposition than in France, and not until the year 
1785 did it become cultivated there in any con- 
siderable quantities. 

And what, it may be demanded, could be said 
against the potato? Why, this: it is a member 
of a very dangerous botanical family, that of the 
nightshade tribe, or Solanacee. In point of fact, 
botanical science was not at fault. The potato 
plant does contain a poison; not the tuber part, 
popularly termed the root, except under extraordi- 
nary circumstances, and even then in quantities 
which are exceedingly minute. The haulm or 
stem part, however, the leaves and fruit, other- 
wise called the potato-apple, are more poisonous. 
The latter are somewhat dangerous, as I can as- 
sure the reader from personal observation. It so 
happened once in the course of my experience, 
that a parcel containing game was made up in the 


country, the interstices being filled with potato 
haulms, having the fruit or apples attached. The 


old lady to whom it was sent, being a true metro- 
politan, little conversant with rural life and pro- 
ductions, thought at the first glance that the 
potato-apples were a choice kind of fruit. She 


| tasted them raw, but the result not being encou- 


raging, she concluded by making a tart of the 
By the aid of much sugar and spice 
the old lady’s potato-apple tart so far passed mus- 
ter that several unsuspecting visitors partook of it 
slightly. It was only a little they ate, yet quite 
sufficient to make them all ill. Fortunately, the 
consequences were not serious, as no part of the 
plant is extremely poisonous, and the nature of the 
poison is such that the application of heat par- 
tially destroys it. As regards the edible portion, 
or tuber, vulgarly termed root of the potato, it is, 
as I have remarked, still less poisonous than the 
haulm and the apples; nevertheless, the opinion 
which refers an injurious quality to potato water 
is something more than a prejudice. 

Turn we now to a history of the potato plant, 
and the manner by which it was at length popu- 
larised in France. The plant is indigenous to 
many parts of America. From Carolina to Valpa- 
raiso it may still be met with, growing wild—a 
strong, upshooting plant, some four or five feet 
high. Above ground its pretensions are far greater 
than the cultivated varieties ; but underground it 
is sadly inferior, the tubers or edible potatoes 
being small, stunted, and miserable. About the 
year 1530 it was carried from Peru into Spain, 


own merits—to associate with no English habit, | and from Spain to the gardens of Italy, Germany, 


name, or reminiscence. 


the Anglican prototype. 


t 1 It is purely a Gallican 
invention, 


The English eater of beef-steaks is 


t Beyond a similarity of | 
animal origin, it bears no likeness whatever to | 


and Flanders. In the latter country, more im- 
portance was attached to the rarity of the plant 
than to its value as an article of food. In 1588, 
however an inhabitant of Arras first drew atten- 
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tion to its culinary value; but prejudice was so 
strong against it that it did not come into use. 
In 1592, Gaspard Baulim once more proclaimed 
the alimentary value of the potato, and after ex- 
periencing much trouble, succeeded in effecting its 
introduction to certain parts of the environs of 
Lyons and the mountains of the Vosges. 

These trials, made on a small scale, were satis- 
factory ; and there can be no doubt that the potato 
would have come into extensive use, but for the 
deeply-seated prejudice it had to contend against. 
Philosophers said it must be injurious, because it 
was a sort of night-shade, and the populace had a 
notion that its use gave rise to scurvy. In this 
state of bare toleration the potato remained in 
France until the year 1783, when the persevering 
ingenuity of the naturalist Parmentier succeeded 
in making it not only popular, but even fashion- 
able. This somewhat eccentric individual com- 
menced by giving a series of potato-banquets to 
his friends. Potatoes, nothing but potatoes, on 
these occasions, appeared before the guests. All 
the genius, however, of French cookery was in- 
voked to impart to them agreeable forms and 
savoury tastes. We have no record left concern- 
ing the amount of satisfaction experienced by the 
guests who had been invited to these potato 
feasts ; but we know that the fashion of potato- 
eating was commenced, and that M, Parmentier’s 
guests suffered no ill. This was the naturalist’s 
first step. His second was still more extraordi- 
nary. Having planted a considerable breadth of 
potatoes at Montreuil, near Paris, he gained an 
audience of the unfortunate Louis xvi, in the 
course of which he inspired his majesty with 
ideas of the value of the potato. 

“ But how are we to make people eat what they 
are prejudiced against ?” inquired the king. 


“Sire, if your majesty will graciously afford me | 
alittle aid, that prejudice shall be removed,” re- | 


plied Parmentier. 

“'To overcome prejudice is a difficult matter ; 
but how can I aid you, M. Parmentier ?” 

“If your majesty will graciously order that a 
soldier shall mount guard in my potato-field at 
Montreuil, potatoes shall be all the fashion in less 
than six months.” 

The king laughed, and granted Parmentier’s 
request. 

Thenceforward, a military guard might be seen 
promenading with measured step the naturalist’s 
potato-field. How precious must that blue-flowered 
plant be! thought the lookers-on. 

The character of potatoes in France “ looked 
up” from that time forth. No more fear of 


year 1793 scarcely 40,000 acres of land were under 
potato culture in France, whilst in 1815 there 
were about 873,760 acres thus devoted, and at 
present the breadth of land under potato cultiva- 
tion in France is considerably above 2} millions of 
Vive le biftick aux pommes de terre ! 


acres. 


SKETCHES OF THE CRIMEA. 
THE PRESENT POPULATION. 

Previous to the Russian annexation of the penin- 
sula it contained Turks, Tatars, Greeks, Arme- 
nians, Jews, and Gipsies. That event made a 
fearful gap in the number of the people. The 
Turks were entirely driven away. Those Tatars 
who chose to emigrate were allowed to do so; 
and nearly half of them, comprehending the most 
enlightened portion, preferred to break the ties of 
home and eountry rather than live under the dark 
shadow of a foreign despotism. The emigrations 
went on through ten years. Their total sum is 
unknown, but in 1784 alone not less than 80,000 
Tatars withdrew. Some joined their brethren on 
the steppes of Bessarabia, others went over to 
Asia Minor, and others found shelter in the Cau- 
casus. The greater part of the Greeks and Arme- 
nians were forcibly expatriated. Having firmly 
adhered to the patriot cause, they were driven 
forth to stock some of the vast solitudes in the 
southern part of the czarina’s dominions. But 
misery and death largely overtook the exiles on 
the way. “I beheld,” says Eton, 2 contemporary 
writer, “ the expulsion of seventy-five thousand 
Greek Christians from the Crimea by the Russians, 
nearly the whole of whom, exhausted by fatigue, 
worn out by hunger and privation, perished on the 
| barren steppe formerly inhabited by the Nogay 
Tatars.” The survivors settled between the Don 
and the Dnieper, where their descendants now 
| oceupy several villages. At present, all the above 
mentioned classes, except the Turks, are repre- 
sented in the stated population of the peninsula. 
| In addition, there are the new masters and foreign 
' colonists. With a notice of each party we close 
| these Sketches of the Crimea. 

| The Tatars, as aforetime, form the vast majority 
| of the people. They are commonly divided into 
| three classes—the inhabitants of the plains, the 
| hill-dwellers, and the Nogays; but the differences 
| between them are not very important. The first 
| class are scattered at intervals over the steppe, 
| from the mountains on the south to the isthmus 
| of Perekop on the north, and are either grouped 
; in villages, or occupy detached homesteads. Their 





leprosy—no more dread of poisoning. ‘I'he highest | houses are flat-roofed, rudely constructed of the 
people in France were proud to eat potatoes. Par- | nearest stones, and occasionally of unbaked clay. 
mentier’s hopes were already more than half ful- | They are tillers of the ground and herdsmen, but 
filled when another event accomplished the rest. | the former more than the latter, and exhibit a 
In 1785 the harvest failed, the corn crop | not discreditable amount of agricultural industry. 
scarcely amounting to one-half the usual yield.) The second class, the hill-dwellers, are a more 
Then it was that the potato showed how it could | mixed race, the remnants of the various tribes 
befriend a starving population, lending its suste- | which have been successively driven from the 
nance to those who had been wise enough to attend | plains to the strongholds of nature. They are 
to its cultivation. ‘This kind of practical logic | chiefly herdsmen, but at the same time cultivate 
was irresistible ; popular indifference with respect | extensive orchards, tend the vine, and occasionally 
to potato culture completely disappeared ; and the | raise flax and tobacco. Their villages usually oc- 
rapidity with which its propagation was now con+| cupy the steep slopes of the mountains, along 
| ducted may be estimated by the fact, that in the | which the houses are ranged in terraces, rising 
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one above another, like the seats of an amphi- | when invited to become stationary and till the 


theatre. Three walls of no great height form the 
sides of these humble dwellings : the fourth, at the 
back, is made out of the hill itself. This renders 
them warm, and less liable to be injured by the 
furious gusts of wind which visit the district. The 
flat roof consists of several beams supporting a 
covering of turf and other materials, so firmly 
kneaded together as to be impervious to the wet. 
On this terrace, which is generally kept clean and 
trim, the peasant lays out his fruit and seeds to 
dry. Here, too, he breathes the cool evening air 
in summer, chats with his neighbour, and some- 
times sleeps when the weather is very hot. From 
this post of command, he can see what is going on 
around, and who is approaching, when his faithful 
dogs rush barking at the stranger. One of these 
platforms in particular, that of the ombachi, or 
municipal chief of the locality, is the public place 
or forum, where news is exchanged, and the 
affairs of the village are discussed. The third 
class, the Nogay Tatars, so called after a prince of 
that name, are the least numerous and the most 
primitive. They are the descendants of a colony 
introduced by the Russian government from the 
steppes between the Don and the Caspian, where 
their ancestors led, and their brethren still lead, 
the life of the true nomade, with migratory flocks 
and herds, occupying black tents of felt. At first, 





soil, they would reply: “ My father led a wander- 
ing life, and was happy ; and I will do the same ;” or, 
* As heaven gave the Franks sense, the Russians 
the plough, and the Armenians the counting- 
board, so it bas bestowed the wagon upon us.” 
But more recently, they have forsaken temporary 
encamping, and attached themselves to permanent 
homes and farms. 

In general, the Tatars are a very creditable 
people, especially in the more secluded districts, 
where they have not been exposed to the con- 
taminating influence of low Russian life. They 
are sober, honest, hospitable in the extreme, and 
remarkably domesticated. Though polygamy is 
allowed by law and the Mohammedan religion, it 
is very rarely practised. Kohl inquired of one 
how many wives he had, and his answer was: 
“Of course only one! No Tatar has more than 
one wife, except such as are rascals.” Their 
family life is said by all travellers to be almost 
unexceptionable, marked by union among the dif- 
ferent members, the love of regularity, the in- 
dustry of the females, and the home attachments 
of the men, who seldom spend a copeck away from 
their households. On entering one of their vil- 
lages, remote from general society, the first thing 
that attracts the attention of the stranger is the 
cleanliness of the streets and houses. Naked, 
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ragged, and dirty children are never seen running 
about, as is so frequently the case in both Christian 
and Mohammedan localities. Though the women 
are considered inferiors by the men, in accordance 
| with eastern notions, they are far from being 
treated as drudges or merchandise; and the re- 
| spect which the wife pays to the husband is only 
| equalled by the honour which the parents receive 
| from their children. The latter never think of 
sitting down in their presence, until permission 
| has been asked and obtained; and every oppor- 
|| tunity is seized by them to kiss the hands of 
| father, mother, and relatives, and implore their 
|| benediction. The women spin, and constantly carry 
|| the distaff about with them. While prone to be 
|, indolent—the usual failing of the orientals—and 
|| fond of listening in a lounging attitude toa tale 
| of wonder, the men will cheerfully address them- 
'| selves to extreme fatigue and hardship, as occa- 
| sion may require. They are admirable equestrians. 
| Their small steeds nimbly scale the most difficult 
| ascents, cautiously descending the slopes. They 
still retain the custom of their ancestors, of eating 
the flesh of colts, and esteem it a delicacy. A 
young mare is the “ fatted calf,” killed to greet 
| the arrival of a welcome guest; and this is deemed 
| 








the greatest mark of attention that can be shown 
toastranger. The preceding remarks refer gene- 
rally to the more isolated Tatars. Under other 
circumstances, they have suffered in manners and 
morals by contact with the notoriously sottish 
Russian peasants. Their language is a dialect of 


—cipieeemaaiinatetatania meets 


the Turkish, said to be spoken in its greatest 
purity at Baghtche-serai. On the south coast, the 


use of such words as tas, cup, camera, chamber, 
and mangia, eat, betray the former connection of 
the people with the Genoese. 

The ancient capital of the Tatars is still almost 
exclusively in their possession. It consists of a 
single street, nearly a mile long, so narrow that 
two vehicles can scarcely pass. The low houses 
have no front walls, but are closed at night with 
wooden flaps, which are let down by day, exposing 
the whole of the interior to the view of the 
passenger, The apartments thus exhibited are 
shops or stores, in which the owners may be seen 
plying their various crafts, as bakers, saddlers, 
tailors, smiths, or cooks. No Russians are allowed 
to reside at Baghtche-serai, with the exception of 
official personages, and the few soldiers who keep 
guard over the palace and sepulchre of the khans. 
There are Jews and gipsies, but the mass of the 
inhabitants are Tatars, who still cherish the 


tales to tell of some of the number. We take 
final leave of these slumbering potentates with 
the remark, that however rude and fierce in life, 
they are singularly poetical in death, as their monu- 
mental inscriptions testify. One, whose tomb is 
uninclosed, had it so arranged, because, says the 
inscription, “ he considered the heavens so beautiful 
and sublime, that even from his grave he would 
wish to look towards the firmament, the abode 
of God.” Another, who reposes under opposite 
circumstances, “ did not feel himself worthy to be 
shone on by the least ray of God’s sun.” 
had a vine planted at his head, “that he, who in 
his life-time had brought forth so little fruit, 
might at least in death be more productive.” A 


eee 


memory of their ancient sovereigns, and have wild | 


A third | 








fourth, buried beneath the eaves of the mosque, 
chose that resting-place, that, “as the rain dripped 
down upon him, this water from heaven might 
wash away the foulness of his sins, which were as 
many as the drops falling from the clouds.” These 
are curious records of men, some of whom, in their 
day of power, made Warsaw, Buda, Vienna, and 
Moscow tremble. 

The Armenians in the Crimea are chiefly 
wealthy merchants in the towns. So are the 
Greeks, with the exception of some colonists of 
comparatively recent introduction, who occupied 
Balaklava till the arrival of the Anglo-French. 
These people are descended from natives of the 
Archipelago, who were for the most part originally 
pirates. Having rendered good service to the 
empress Catherine on board her fleet, they were 
rewarded with grants of land on the south coast, 
and received certain privileges, to be held upon a 
military tenure. They were made free from the 
conscription law, possessed their own courts of 
judicature, and had an independent magistracy, 
the president being responsible to the Russian 
authorities. In return, they were obliged to 
maintain a body of five hundred men, to perform 
coast-guard duties along the entire southern shore. 
This corps received the name of the Greek 
battalion of Balaklava, from that place being the 
head-quarters. Under no pretence, however, was 
any vessel to enter the waters of the secluded 
inlet-—a precaution against smuggling. But 
prince Woronzow, while governor-general, so far 
relaxed this prohibition as to admit ships in 
distress—a very needful concession on an iron- 
bound coast. Little more than six months ago 
these arrangements were in full force. Thus the 
“beautiful port” was doomed by law to be an 
unvisited and uncommercial haven. In the subse- 
quently brief interval, it has been made acquainted 
with the shout of crews, the hiss of steam, the 
arrival of troops, the landing of stores, and the 
construction’ of a railroad. How has the world 
been turned upside down at Balaklava! Two 
thousand years ago it was Greek, and so remained 
for ages. It then became Genoese, next Tatar, 
then Greek again ; and now the place is English, 
Welsh, Scotch, Irish, French, and Turkish. The 
adjoining monastery of St. George was Greek 
down to the reign of the emperor Nicholas. In 
1829, he ordered the church service to be per- 
formed in the Sclavonic language, and introduced 
Russian monks for the purpose. This establish- 
ment supplied the fleet at Sebastopol with chap- 
lains. It has been carefully respected by the 
allied armies, and placed under the special charge 
of a corps of Zouaves. 

Gipsies, under the name of Tsigans, occur in 
considerable numbers. They have the same love 
for a free unfettered life as their brethren elsewhere, 
but are far more dirty, poor, and miserable. They 
reject scarcely anything in the shape of food—rats, 
mice, crows, entrails, and refuse, specially prizing 
hedgehogs. In the coldest days of winter, as in 
the warmest of summer, their children run about 
without a scrap of clothing till they are quite 
grown up, and then only hang round their limbs 
afew scanty rags. Some of this wild tribe are 
stationary in villages, as in the valley of Bagtche- 


| serai, where they live in holes of the rocks, or in 
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wretched sheds of mud and reeds plastered up 
against them. A few exhibit a better appearance, 
having been induced to take to regular employ- 
ment, still retaining their peculiar customs. 

The Jews of the Crimea include the ordinary 
Talmudical class, and the Karaim. ‘The former 
are chiefly new-comers, having been deported by 
the government from the interior of Russia. The 
latter have been in the country from time 
immemorial. The Karaim Jews, a most interest- 
ing people, differ from the race scattered in such 
numbers throughout Europe, in appearance, habits, 
character, and opinions. They reject the authority 
of the Talmud, or the interpretations of the rabbis, 
and adhere to the letter of the Old Testament. 
Hence some derive their name from the word 
Kara, Scripture. This is the chief doctrinal 
difference. But in contrast with the Talmudists, 
while equally enterprising as traders, the Karaim 
are celebrated for their remarkable probity, and 
are universally esteemed on this account in the 
peninsula, The word of a merchant of the sect 
is everywhere considered as good as his bond. 
From this cause, artisans and shopkeepers in 
Sebastopol and the other towns commonly state 
on their sign-boards that they belong to the 
Karaim. They speak the Tatar language, have 
the same costume, or very nearly so, and adopt 
the same customs, with the exception of those 
which difference of religion commands. According 
to their own account, they are descended, pure 
and unmixed, from the tribe of Judah, which was 
led to Babylon. They assert, that while some 
returned to their native country, others remained 


behind; and that the descendants of these last 
penetrated further north, settled in Armenia, 
extended themselves to the Caucasus, and passed 
over to the Crimea, from whence a few colonies 


proceeded into Poland. It is very probable that 
this account is substantially correct, though we 
have no space for the justification of such a 
verdict. Not being in Judea in the time of 
Christ, the Karaim have no prejudices against 
Christians, but live in harmony with them. 
Members of the sect are found in all the towns 
of the Crimea. But their capital, as it may be 
called, is Tchoufont-Kali, a Tatar name, signifying 
the Jews’ Fort, at the far extremity of the valley 
of Baghtche-serai. This is a town perched upon a 
cliff, approached by a very steep ascent, surrounded 
by a wall, and entered by two gates, which are 
closed every night. The Karaim are its sole in- 
habitants. Almost all the men leave it by day, 
having shops to attend to in Baghtche-serai, re- 
turning at night-fall. 
only place worth seeing, and manuscript copies of 
the Old Testament on vellum, rolled up in velvet 
cases, covered with brilliant ornaments of chased 
silver. The population of this singularly situated 
town has been much reduced, owing to the facilities 
for trade offered by Sebastopol and Eupatoria. But 
the Karaim scattered through the Crimea, when 
warned by infirmities of approaching dissolution, 
return to die at the old seat of their fathers, in 
order to be buried by their sepulchres. The ceme- 
tery, at a little distance from Tchoufont-Kali, is a 
venerated site, shaded with fine oaks, elms, and 
beech trees. It bears the name of the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. Here are the tombs of ages, simple 


They have a synagogue, the | 





sarcophagi with a high stone to indicate the head, 
covered with Hebrew inscriptions, some of which 
are of very remote date. The older tombs are 
mostly out of position, owing to the sinking of the 
soil, or earthquake shocks. In former days, it is 
stated that when the khans were pinched for 
money, they stimulated the Karaim to benevolence 
by simply threatening to cut down the trees in the 
valley of the dead, under the pretext of wanting 
timber and fuel. The expedient was always suc- 
cessful in replenishing the exchequer. 

Not many years ago, a visitor to this interesting 
spot, while treading the tortuous paths of the 
cemetery, looking out for objects of interest among 
the monuments, made the acquaintance of a singn- 
lar personage who had long been connected with 
them. ‘This was a little old man, half hidden by 
the brushwood, intent upon the task of carving 
out, on a recent tomb, the letters of a Hebrew in- 
scription. His costume was of the most grotesque 
character, and a long white beard added to its 
effect. On his head was an enormous blue cap 
like a miniature balloon. A pair of large round 
spectacles fastened behind with a piece of string 
protected his eyes from the glare of the sun and 





the dust; and a kind of parasol shaded the shri- 


velled artist as he crouched at the foot of the mo- |! 


nument, upon which he was cutting a record of 
the deceased. “For forty years,” he said, in an- 
swer to inquiries, “there has not been a grave- | 


stone set up here, but my chisel has carved the || 
All those to whom I have ren- 


epitaph upon it. 
dered this last honour have been either friends or | 
relations, so that I do not work only for the glory 
of my art, There is, in the art I have exercised 
and lived by for forty years, something more than 
mechanical labour. There are the pleasures and 
pains of memory. I knew and loved the greater 
part of those who sleep here, before I engraved 
their names in the great stone book of Jehoshaphat. 
I too am approaching the spot I have reserved for 
myself beneath the trees yonder, and I know not 
what unskilful hand may be employed to perform 
that task for me which I have performed for 
others.” The artist of death magnified his office. 
By this time he sleeps with his fathers, and little | 
matters it to him whether his name is well or ill | 
cut among the thousands in the valley of Jeho- | 
shaphat. | 

The Karaim are found in small numbers in | 
Poland, Egypt, and the Caucasus, and there isa | 
remnant at Jerusalem. The latter at stated times 
of the year assemble on the west side of Mount || 
Moriah, to pour forth songs of lamentation for the 
destruction of the temple and the dispersion of the | 
chosen people. A specimen of these litanies is | 
subjoined. The rabbi intones the prayer, and the | 
people chant the responses. 

FIRST CHORUS. 

“ Zit. For the Palace that lieth in ruins, 
Resp. We sit here alone and weep ! 

ZL. For the Temple that is destroyed, 

R. We sit here alone and weep! 

ZL. For the walls which are broken down, 

R. We sit here alone and weep! 

Z For our majesty, which is departed, 





R. We sit here alone and weep! 

L. For the costly jewels consumed by fire, 
R, We sit here alone and weep! 

L. For our Priests, who have sinned, 

R. We sit here alone and weep ! 
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. For our Kings, whom Jehovah hath contemned, 
. We sit here alone and weep ! 


SECOND CHORUS. 
. We beseech Thee to have compassion upon Zion! 
it. Gather together the children of Jerusalem ! 
|, Hasten, and tarry not, O Saviour of Zion ! 
. Oh speak to the heart of Jerusalem ! 
. Oh that beauty and majesty may once more encom- 
pass Zion ! 
. Turn Thou thy face graciously toward Jerusalem! 
. May the royal sceptre soon re-appear over Zion ! 
, Comfort the mourners of Jerusalem ! 
L. May peace and joy once more abide in Zion! 
R. And the branch sprout forth at Jerusalem ”’ 


Eleven Karaim Jews, in the year 1850, found 
their way from the Crimea to Hyde Park, and re- 


turned to their brethren to tell of the wonders of | 


the Great Exhibition. 
The Russian population consists of nobles, naval 


| and military officers, other functionaries of govern- 
| ment in the towns, and the serfs introduced by 


Russian proprietors—a most ignorant and depraved 
class. The estates and chateaux of the nobles are 
on the mountainous south coast. But only a few 
of the owners are resident, chiefly in the autumnal 
months, the finest part of the Crimean year. The 
most celebrated of these sites, not far distant from 
each other, are Great and Little Orianda, the do- 
mains of the imperial family ; Aloupka, the seat of 
prince Woronzow, cailed the Alhambra of the 
Crimea, from its Moorish architecture; Livadia, 
the property of count Potocki; and Maharatch, 
belonging to one of the Galitzins. In the grounds 
of Aloupka, two immense cypresses are shown, said 
to have been planted by Potemkin, from which all 
the cypresses in the country have been propagated. 
At imperial Orianda, a splendid specimen of the 
native juniper is pointed out, with a trunk three 
and a half feet in diameter, which, considering its 
slow growth, is supposed to indicate an age of 
more than a thousand years. This is probably the 
only tree now in the Crimea, contemporary with 
the wandering of the nations. A few Russian 
monumental erections may be noticed. At the 
highest point of the road across the coast range, 
2800 feet above the level of the sea, an obelisk 
marks the spot where the emperor Alexander stood 
in 1824, and enjoyed the magnificent prospect. 
Nigh at hand, close to a fountain, is a monument 
in memory of Kutusoff. . At Simpheropol, near the 
cathedral, a quadrangular obelisk of greenstone 
commemorates prince Dolgorouki, who overrun the 
country in 1768. On one side, his portrait is 
carved ; on another, his armorial bearings; on the 
third, the Russian eagle; and on the fourth, the 
victory of Christianity over Islamism is represented 
by a Tatar baptism ! 

The foreign colonists, the last important section 
of the population, are chiefly Germans, who be- 
came settlers on invitation from the government, 
recelving grants of land and other encouragements, 
in order to practise and teach skilled handicrafts 
and general husbandry. A few are artisans, but 
the majority are engaged in agriculture. They 
form whole villages, intermarry among themselves, 
and still retain their language, dress, and man- 
ners, adhering either to the Protestant or the 
Roman Catholic communions. Some of our own 
countrymen, prior to the present war, were con- 
Spicuous in the affairs of the peninsula. The 


, works at Sebastopol. 


| tionality of its occupiers. 





plans for the Crimean Alhambra were prepared in 
London ; and the beautiful gardens and grounds 
around it were laid out by Jamie Sinclair, a Scot, 
well known in Morayshire. The emperor Nicholas 
employed Mr, Hunt, an English architect, upon a 
palace not yet completed, at Orianda; and Mr. 
Upton, long a resident in Northamptonshire, as a 
surveyor of roads, was the chief engineer of the 
The name of “ Mackenzie’s 
Farm,” prominent in the famous flank march of 
lord Raglan, sufficiently denotes the foreign na- 
In commencing these 
sketches, reference was made to the east of the 
Crimea, as a corn-growing country in the age of 
Demosthenes, supplying the granaries of Athens. 
We close them with the remark as a natural pend- 
ant, that the buck-wheat of Kertch, precisely the 
same district, carried off the prize at the Great 
Exhibition of 1850 in London, 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. 
LESSON IJ.—THE DIVINE WILL. 


$1. A Divine Command in any particular 

point creates a Duty. 
Some persons are apt to fall into indistinctness of 
language, and confusion of thought, on this sub- 
ject, from not taking care to distinguish between 
our moral judgment on some particular cases, 
and our notion of duty generally. On any par- 
ticular point a pious man will be ready, if he is 
convinced that a divine command has been given, 
to obey it at once without further inquiry ; taking 
for granted that it is right, though he may not 
see the reason of it. But this is not from his 
having no notion at all, generally, of anything 
being in itself right or wrong, and knowing no 
meaning of the word “ good,” except, “ what is 
commanded by a superior power.’ On the con- 
trary, he acts as he does from his general trust in 
God’s goodness, and just claim to obedience. For, 
in this or that particular point, a divine com- 
mand may make that a duty which was not so 
before. But this can only be when the command 
is given to a being endowed with a moral sense, 
which enables him to perceive that there is such a 
thing as duty, and that God has a rightful claim 
to be obeyed, even when the reason of his com- 
mands is not perceived. In like manner, a tele- 
scope will enable a man possessing the sense of 
sight to see objects invisible to the naked eye. 
But the revelation of a divine command could no 
more originate the notion of duty, generally, in a 
being destitute of moral faculty, and to whom, 
therefore, the word “duty” would have no mean- 
ing at all (though he might be afraid to disobey), 
than a telescope could confer sight on a blind 
man. 


§ 2. Moral Precepts and positive Precepts. 

In order to have a clear view of this subject, 
you must be careful to observe the distinction 
(which some persons are apt to overlook) between 
what are called moral precepts (or “ natural” pre- 


cepts) and positive precepts. We are bound to 
comply with both; but “moral precepts” are 
what relate to things right and wrong in them- 
selves, independently of any command ; and “ posi- 
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tive precepts” are what relate to things originally 
indifferent, but which are made right or wrong by 
the command of a superior who has a just claim 
to obedience. 

Thus, when children are forbidden to tell lies, 
or to quarrel, these are things forbidden because 
they are wrong in themselves. And when they 
are told to improve their minds by learning what 
is useful, and to be kind and helpful to each other, 
and the like, these things are commanded because 
they are right in themselves. But when they are 
forbidden to go beyond the bounds of the play- 
ground, and are charged to come in at a certain 
hour, these are what are called “ positive” pre- 
cepts. To go beyond a certain spot was originally 
nothing wrong in itself; but became wrong, after 
the rule had been laid down, because it would be 
an act of disobedience. And to come in from 
play at twelve o’clock, or at one, is in itself a mat- 
ter of indifference, but it is ade a matter of duty, as 
soon as the master or parent has appointed the time. 

In like manner, when the Israelites were com- 
manded, in the Mosaic law, to bé kind to their 
neighbours, and liberal to the poor, this was com- 
manded because it was in itself right. But when 
they were commanded to keep the feast of the 
Passover, and to perform certain appointed cere- 
monies, and to set aside certain specified days and 
years as sanctified, this was right because it was 
commanded. 

So, also, the prohibition of murder and theft 
were what are called “moral” [or natural] pre- 
cepts, as relating to things wrong in themselves ; 
but to eat the flesh of the animals specified as 
“unclean,” which is a matter originally indiffer- 
ent, was wrong—for Israelites—because it was 
forbidden in their law. 

In such cases, the command of a rightful supe- 
rior makes things morally right and wrong whic 
were not so before the express command was 
given. And when such a command does exist, we 
are bound in duty to obey it. 


§ 3. Conformity to positive Precepts, a moral 
Duty. 
The distinction between positive duties and 
[naturally moral duties, it is most important to 


see clearly, and always to keep in mind. For, | 


with respect to the latter class—that of natural 
duties—we are left to be guided by our own con- 
science, according to the best judgment we can 
form; and we must not expect to have precise 
rules laid down as to every case that can arise; 
nor satisfy ourselves that we are blameless as long 
as we do nothing that is expressly forbidden, and 
omit nothing that is, in so many words, commanded. 
But with respect to the other class of duties— 
that of positive duties—it is sufficient if we do 
but conform precisely to the commands distinctly 
laid down for us. We are safe, as long as we 
transgress no express injunctions given to us. 
The obedience, in these matters, of a pious man 
to the divine commands, even when he does not 
understand the reasons of them, and his general 
trust in the divine wisdom and goodness—all this 
is of a piece with what we feel and do towards 
our fellow men. A dutiful and affectionate child, 
for instance, will fully trust (with good reason) 
in the goodness and the superior judgment of 








a kind parent, and will comply cheerfully with 
his directions, even when not knowing why they 
were given; all the more cheerfully from being 
convinced that his parent’s directions are right ; 
and not as merely yielding to superior power, and 
calculating on reward or punishment. 

So, also, some friend on whose worth and good 
sense you fully rely, will perhaps take some 
measures which you presume, from your know. 
ledge of him, to be right ones, before you have 
sufficient knowledge of particulars to judge of the 
case itself. 

And we judge in the same way in other matters 
also, that have no relation to moral conduct. For 
instance, if you had read several works of some 
author, which you greatly admire, you would be 
likely when you heard of some new work of his 
about to be published, to expect, before reading it, 
that that also would show great ability. It is not 
that you have no notion of good or bad writing, 
except what is, or is not Ais ; but you would form 
your expectations of what you have not seen, from 
that which you have seen. 


§ 4. Sin implies a Moral Faculty. 

In addition to what has been said, it is import- 
avt to remark that s?z, which the sacred writers 
so often impute to men, does itself imply the 
existence of a moral sense. For, a being destitute 
of all power of distinguishing between moral good 
and evil, as is the case with the brutes, however 
odious his actions might be, could not commit sin. 
And accordingly, though a wolf, or a swine, or any 
other brute, may do acts which would be sinful in 
a man, no one speaks of a brute as sinful, or 
imputes to it moral guilt. And for the same 
reason, no sin is ever imputed to the acts of a 
new-born infant, or a complete idiot. And, ac- 


h | cordingly, in some parts of this country, the term | 


used by the common people for an idiot, is “an 
innocent.” For though idiots may be very 
mischievous, it is understood that they can incur | 
no guilt, whatever they do, from not having the | 
sense to perceive right and wrong. They, and 
infants, every one would say, are not moral agents, 
any more than the brutes; and consequently the 
word sin would not apply to any of their acts. 
Yet the higher kinds of brutes, such as horses and 
dogs, can be taught to obey their masters, and to 
do or to abstain from certain acts, from fear of 
punishment or hope of reward. But we consider 
sin to consist in doing what one knows, or might 
have known, to be morally wrong ; in short, in 
transgressing the rules of duty which one is 
capable of understanding. So also, folly, we 
consider as consisting in acting against the 
dictates of one’s reason, and consequently as | 
implying a rational nature. And, accordingly, no | 
one imputes folly to a brute, any more than sin. 

Of course, when any express command does 
come from God, or indeed from a parent, or any | 
other rightful superior, this increases the sin of | 
those who disobey it. And this is what the | 
apostle Paul evidently means when he speaks of 
“the commandment” making sin “ exceeding 
sinful.” 

But in no case can there be any sin at all, | 
except in a violation of duty by a being capable of | 
understanding what duty is. | 
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THE LEECH. 


Ix his magnificent poem, entitled “ Resolution 
and Independence,’ Wordsworth recounts the 
circumstances of a chance rencontre with a leech- 
gatherer on the lonely moor. 
says he, 


“ Beside a pool,” 


© bare to the eye of heaven, 
I saw a man before me unawares : 
The oldest man he seemed that ever wore grey hairs. 
Le + Oe % 6 6 BO CRO pond 
Stirred with his staff, and fixedly did look 
Upon the muddy water which he conned, 
As if he had been reading in a book: 
And now a stranger’s privilege I took ; 
And, drawing to his side, to him did say, 
‘This morning gives us promise of a glorious day.’ 


He told, that to these waters he had come 
To gather leeches, being old and poor : 
Employment hazardous and wearisome ! 
And he had many hardships to endure : 


‘Once I could meet with them on every side ; 
But they have dwindled long by slow decay ; 
Yet still I persevere, and find them where I may.’” 


These quotations give us in brief the history of 
the decline and fall of an occupation which was 
once a recognised branch of industry in this 
country, but which now, from many concurring 
causes, such as the increased prevalence of land 
|| drainage, and the extent of cultivation, has become 
| nearly if not quite extinct. The gathering, or 
| rather fishing for leeches was, however, a trade 
| within the memory of multitudes now living, even 
if it be not yet followed in some parts of the 
| country, of which we are by no means certain. 
|| We have a distinct recollection of encountering 

the leech-gatherer more than once in the Saturday 

afternoon holidays of our boyhood, while wander- 

ing among the Devonshire meadows; and can 
|| recall the feelings of childish horror and disgust 
with which we turned away from the spectacle of 
the fisher as he emerged from the pond to pluck 
the leeches from his bleeding flesh, and deposit 
them in his bag. But long before the leech- 
| fishing declined and died out, if’ it have died out, 
| in this country, the demand for the services of the 
leech in behalf of the sick and afflicted had given 
| rise to a foreign trade in leeches, which, ever since 
| its commencement, has gone on increasing with 
| the increase of population. So extensive has this 
| trade now become, that above a million and a 
|| half of leeches are annually imported into London 
| alone, the major part of which are demanded by 
| the necessities, medicinal and commercial, of the 
| metropolis, the remainder being disseminated 
| through various parts of the kingdom, and not 
| afew of them travelling across the Atlantic, to 

the West Indies and other colonies. This ex- 
tensive demand is supplied from certain moist 
and otherwise barren districts of Europe, Africa, 
and Asia Minor. A vast quantity arrive annually 
from southern Russia, Podolia, Hungary, Smyrna, 
and France, while almost as many are supposed to 
come from the northern kingdoms, passing through 
Hamburgh, and arriving in this country through 
the. port of Hull. 

The medicinal leech, and therefore the only one 
which is deserving of the honoured name conferred 
on the whole tribe, isa member of a very nume- 





rous family. The family of Hirudinea, or leeches, 
belong, in the animal kingdom, to the class 
Annelida. They have all soft segmented bodies, 
terminated at both ends by a prehensile sucking 
disc. The anterior extremity (naturalists do not 
assign the creature a head) has the mouth in its 
centre, and may or may not be furnished with 
teeth. They all breathe through the skin; and 
the different kinds vary in the number of their 
eyes, some possessing but two, and others as 
many as ten. ‘They are reproduced by ova, and 
are androgenous, that is, each individual is of both 
sexes. They are divided by naturalists into eight 
genera, of which we need mention only the third, 
the Sanguisuga, or blood-sucking leech, as it is 
the only one of the several genera that is armed 
with sharp cutting teeth, enabling it to pierce the 
skin. 

Of the genus Sanguisuga, there are again a 
great number of varieties, not more than seven of 
which, however, are recognised by the medical pro- 
fession as useful remedial agents. Among these, 
that known in the trade as the Hamburgh grey, or 
Russian leech, is the best, and fetches the highest 
price, commanding as much at some periods as a 
guinea a hundred in the market. It is of a dark 
greenish-brown or olive colour on the back, striped 
with six yellowish longitudinal bands, and has a 
dirty-yellowish belly, spotted with black. The 
Hamburgh and French green leech ranks next in 
importance ; it differs somewhat from the first in 
appearance, and consists of two varieties. The 
Morocco leeches also stand high in the market. 
They are a source of large revenue to the emperor 
of Morocco, and are imported by way of Gibraltar. 
Besides the above, excellent leeches are brought 
from Smyrna and Hungary. Varieties of an in- 
ferior description are found in Spain in large 
quantities, as well as in the south of France. 

Looking to the demand for leeches in our own 
country, and to the corresponding necessity for 
their services which must exist among surrounding 
nations (although no other people resort to bleed- 
ing as a curative agent to one-third of the extent 
that we English do), it is easy to conceive that the 
trade in leeches can be no trifling affair. We have 
shown, in a former paper,* how the leeches of 
Wallachia find their way to France, and from 
thence to this kingdom, and the risks attending 
their transport, which risk greatly enhances their 
price. Leeches are captured in various ways. In 
the marshy districts and ponds formed from the 
periodical overflow of the Russian rivers, they are 
frequently found so abundant that they may be 
dipped out in almost any quantities. At present 
their exportation is forbidden from Russia; but 
they continue to be smuggled in multitudes in 
spite of the prohibition. In parts where they are 
less numerous, the following mode of catching 
them is adopted: the pond, or portion of a pond, 
dyked off, intended to be fished, is violesitly stirred 
up to the very bottom of the mud with poles, when 
the leeches, routed from their miry deposits, rise to 
the surface, and are skimmed off with an imple- 
ment pierced like a colander. Where this plan is 
not practicable, they are sometimes caught by 
angling with a piece of skin, leather, or raw flesh, 





‘* See “ Leisure Hour,” No, 161, 
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to which they will greedily adhere, and are thus 
drawn out. 

When about to bring forth its young, the medi- 
cinal leech buries itself in the soft mud of the 
bottom, and there, by some process which it is diffi- 
cult to describe, since it has never been witnessed, 
deposits its ova in numbers varying from six to 
fourteen, and contained in a cocoon about an inch 
long, formed from a gelatinous milky substance 
expressed from the creature’s body. When the 
ponds are violently raked up to catch the leeches, 
these cocoons also come to light; they are col- 
lected in great numbers, and are also turned to a 
commercial purpose, being sent to the leech- 
breeders in the south of France, where ponds are 
ready for their reception. Leeches thus bred, 
however, are in value far inferior to those which 
are transmitted full grown from their native mud. 
A great proportion of them die, owing to the ab- 
sence of the food—probably some small animalcule 
—which abounds in their native waters. It is said, 
that in order to supply this deficiency, the breeders 
keep a stock of miserable horses past work, who 
are driven at intervals into the ponds, and there 
confined for a certain time until well nigh depleted, 
to satisfy the cravings of the leeches which attack 
them. This atrocious cruelty succeeds but in part, 
as not half the numbers imported arrive at matu- 
rity, and those that survive are of inferior quality 
—it being a rule that a leech once gorged with 
blood loses much of his natural eagerness for it, 
and is ever afterwards slow to bite. The leech 
dealers can tell at a glance those thus fed, of what- 
ever species they may be, because the body of a 
virgin leech which has never tasted blood, has a 
rough granulated and clean surface, while that of 
one which has been fed is smooth and slimy. Some 
of the dealers in London importing immense quan- 
tities are compelled to have recourse to ponds to pre- 
serve them alive; but the loss attending this mode 
of keeping them in England is very great, it being 
seldom that more than two-thirds of the number 
committed to the pond are recovered. This is 
owing partly to the numbers of their natural ene- 
mies, among which are ducks and waterfow], who 
are pretty sure to find them out, and will gobble 
them up by hundreds; and partly, there is no 
doubt, to their migratory habits, which are ever 
leading them astray. Of late years, a mode of 
keeping them has been adopted, which has in part 
superseded the use of ponds. It being observed 
that some of the foreign merchants packed them 
in a species of soft whitish clay, this clay has been 
retained, and it has been found by experiment that 
the leeches will remain in if in a semi-dormant 
state, if kept in a cool place, enjoying perfect health 
for many months together. 

Naturalists who have paid attention to this sub- 
ject have come to the conclusion that the leech 
possesses but three senses—sight, taste, and touch. 
Though the medicinal leech has ten eyes, situated 
just over his mouth, these eyes are but mere pro- 
longations of the optic nerve, without lens or pupil, 
and are of no further use than just to enable their 
owner to distinguish light from darkness. The 
leech is extremely sensible to touch, recoiling from 
the slightest contact, and drawing himself up into 
a ball when roughly handled. His taste is shown 
by his refusing a diet to which he has no liking, 





and his unparalleled gluttony in the opposite case - 
he being, probably, the only animal which is known 
to swallow forty or fifty times his own weight at a 
single meal. ‘The apparent indications of feeling 
sometimes shown by the leech are attributed to 
mere reflex muscular action; and if it be true, as 
affirmed, that the creature will continue to suck 
after he has been cut in two, this supposition js 
not without foundation. 

Independent of his three senses, however, the 
leech has instincts which are worthy of notice, 
He is active at certain seasons, and dormant at 
others; and though generally, when in health, 
greedy enough, yet at times he cannot be prevailed 
upon to feed. He has a mode, too, of dealing with 
his dead, to which no other creature that we are 
aware of affords a parallel. Some of the animal 
tribes, indeed, bury their dead; but as the leech 
loves to bury himself, he performs a contrary cere- 
monial, digging out his dead companion, and for- 
cibly extruding the corpse to the upper surface of 
the mud or clay. This, at least, they are observed 
to do in the case of those which die in the tubs of 
clay in which they are imported, and it is to be 
inferred that they do the same in their native 
waters. 

The life of a leech affords a curious subject of 
contemplation. We may be allowed to glance at 
it in brief. Born in one of the ponds, say, situ- 
ated among the interminable marshes that border 
on the banks of the Danube near its junction with 
the Black Sea, he has enough to do to maintain 
himself, in a state of constant hunger, by feeding 
on the minute animaleules for which he is inces- 
santly groping about in the dull gloom which his 
ten eyes will not avail him to penetrate. Once 
every five days he has to cast his skin, and if he 
cannot contrive to do it cleverly, he is subject toa 
constriction of the body formed by its shrivelling 
up into an uneasy girdle, and superinducing a dis- 


ease which may kill him. In order to get rid of | 


that incumbrance, however, he has the faculty of 
insinuating his small head—if it be a head—into 
the minutest cranny; and wherever his head goes 
the body follows, so that it is no difficult matter to 
leave his loose skin behind. But suddenly, one 
fine morning, he is unceremoniously ladled out of 
the pond, and a few hours after, packed with a 
hundred or two of his brethren into a bag, with 
perhaps a hundred other bags similarly populous, 
is consigned to a commodious spring caravan, 
and sets forward on a journey of a thousand or 
more miles, Arrived in France, if he have good 
hap, he gets into a pond again, and enjoys his 
liberty until he is either gobbled up by a moor-hen, 
or ladled out once more and forwarded with a mul- 
titude of his brethren, in a tub of cool clay, toa 
London dealer, who deposits him in his cellar. 
Perhaps he gets into a pond again in the neigh- 
bourhood of London ; but he is more likely to get 
into an earthenware pan of water, and thence, in 
the course of a few days or weeks, to be carefully 
caged in a pill-box with a select committee of his 
fellows, and transported to the honse of a patient. 
Here we may suppose him applied by the gentle 
fingers of a sympathising friend or nurse, to the 
blue-veined temples of some aristocratic fair one, 
suffering from inflammatory symptoms consequent 
upon exposure to the night air after a heated ball- 
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room. From her ancient Norman blood he im- 
pibes one meal, until, sated with the bounteous 
banquet, he falls prone and senseless upon the 
snow-white napkin spread to receive him—whence, 
alas! he is ignominiously consigned to the dust- 
box by some attendant abigail, and is there smo- 
thered in ashes ere he awakes to the delightful 
reminiscences of the feast. 

Such is the leech’s history in the majority of 
cases; still a few, though it is to be feared a very 
few, escape the doom of the dust-box, and survive 
for a second, perhaps even athird repast. Thanks 
to the experience of one who is at this moment 
knitting some mysterious combination of white 
cotton on the other side of the domestic hearth 
at which we write, we are enabled to pursue the 
history a little further. When a child, she tells 
us, she begged a leech from the doom of the dust- 
box, and, relieving him from the effects of his 
debauch by administering an emetic of common 
salt, put him into a water-bottle, tied over with 
canvass at the top, and kept him for a pet. Chil- 
dren will become attached to anything alive; and 
she grew fond of her leech. In the course of a 
few weeks, care being taken to give him fresh 
spring-water daily, the creature became healthy 
and lively again. Continual observation of his 
movements led her to regard him as a sort of 
living barometer, not unworthy to be consulted as 
an authority in regard to coming changes in the 
weather. In fine warm days, he would hang at 
full length from the neck of the bottle, continuing 
thus motionless for hours together. During wet 
or cold, he lay like a thickened lump at the bottom, 
and apparently insensible. If a storm were 
approaching, he showed uncommon agitation, 
darting his head about in all directions, while he 
held on to the glass by his tail, or sometimes 
quitting his hold and scouring about his whole 
domain in a state of excitement curious to witness. 
One day, the canvass covering of the bottle having 
become worn, he got away through the crevice 
and disappeared. The child, distressed at his loss, 
immediately began a rigorous search, and found 
him at length in the water of a jar of flowers 
which stood near. Restored to his bottle, and a 
cork, with the smallest notch cut in it for the sake 
of air, being substituted for the canvass covering, 
the fellow next day got out again, and the window 
of the room being open, made his way over the 
roof of an out-house into the water-spout, whence 
he was again brought back to the bottle, and a 
cork without a notch, but fitting loosely, sub- 
stituted for the other. But the erratic gentleman 
got free once more, leaving the cork apparently 
undisturbed. Above the window in which the 
bottle stood, hung a canary in a cage. The bird 
had exhibited signs of uncasiness during the search 
which followed the third disappearance of the 
leech, and for the whole day had uttered no song, 
only a series of uneasy, plaintive twitterings. On 
cleaning out his cage next morning, master leech 
was found in the canary’s water-glass comfortably 
coiled up at the bottom. For the last time he was 
returned to-the bottle, where he remained for 
about a fortnight, when he disappeared finally, it 
1s supposed either into the water-butt, or into the 
neighbouring canal which ran at no great distance. 

Resides the fresh-water leeches, there are others, 





probably whole tribes, in the sea. Some have been 
found adhering to fish. One, the Hirudo mu- 
vicata, is described as having a taper body, rounded 
at the greater extremity, and furnished with two 
small tentacula or horns, strongly annulated and 
rugged upon the rings, the tail dilated. It abounds 
in the Atlantic and on its shores, and is known 
among fishermen as the sea-leech. Le Martiniere, 
the naturalist, who accompanied the unfortunate 
Perouse on his voyage of discovery, tells of a strange 
species of leech, which he claims to have discovered 
in the liver of a shark, where it was buried to the 
depth of an inch and a half, though he does not 
state how it got there. He describes it scien- 
tifically, and asserts that it was a genuine leech. 

The traffic in leeches, large as it is, is compara- 
tively a modern one. Within the memory of per- 
sons still living, the leech fisheries scattered 
throughout Europe, and which are now looked upon 
as a valuable source of revenue, were regarded as 
so much barren waste; and the first fishers for 
leeches were allowed to poach upon them at their 
pleasure. It may be, we remark, in conclusion, 
that the fashion of blood-letting, which the Chinese, 
the most healthy and numerous nation upon the 
earth, have always done without, may die out with 
the growth of a sounder knowledge on the subject 
of therapeutics. Time was when more blood was 
shed by the lancet in England ina single week 
than is now shed in a whole year. 





THE LATE MR, WILLIAM JONES. 


Diep at his residence, at Stockwell, London, on 
the 5th of April last, Mr. William Jones, the 
corresponding secretary and superintendent of the 
Religious Tract Society. 

The death of this gentleman is an event which 
will be mourned over as the loss of a personal 
friend, by many in all parts of England, to whom 
he was known through his journeyings in the cause 
of Christ, and by numbers on the Continent, and 
in other parts of the world, who had made his ac- 
quaintance in the course of their visits to the 
metropolis. It is hard indeed for those who 
knew him to realize the truth that we shall see 
no more on earth that countenance which was 
always irradiated with Christian cheerfulness, and 
hear no more those accents in which kindness and 
wisdom were so happily blended. 

Mr. Jones was indeed no common man; and 
what was said by Lord Melville of Mr. Pitt, that 
he possessed “ powers rare in their separate excel- 
lence, and wonderful in their combination,’’ might, 
although of course in a more limited sense, have 
been asserted of our departed friend. The post of 
usefulness which he had to fill was one demand- 
ing peculiar qualifications, and he was providen- 
tially raised up to occupy it. As a man of busi- 
ness, his qualities (developed in the course of a 
previous training for the legal profession) were 
of a high order, and the onerous concerns of the 
vast institution over which he presided were super- 
intended by him with eminent wisdom and skill. 
His catholic spirit, too, was admirably adapted to 
win the confidence of the Christians of various 
denominations with whom he was brought in con- 
tact. In Mr. Jones minor dintinctions were merged 
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in the grand essentials of Christianity. Men saw 
in him the grace of Christian love, without being 
able to tell the particular portion of the Lord’s 
vineyard in which that precious fruit had been 
produced. 

He possessed also, in no common degree, a sound 
judgment, and a moderation of spirit admirably 
adapted to guide harmoniously the institution with 
which he was connected through any difficulties 
or perplexities that might arise. To this we must 
add, that he was skilful to detect opportunities of 
usefulness for the Society, as well as ever on the 
alert to watch the religious necessities of the age, 
and prompt to meet them by some new and well- 
timed publications. 

As a public speaker, Mr. Jones had the power 
of enchaining the attention of his audience. Pos- 
sessed of a pleasing and flexible voice and a fluent 
delivery, he carried his delighted hearers with him, 
and could be impressive, pathetic, or lively, by 
turns. In the relation of an anecdote, or of some 
telling incident connected with the triumphs of the 
truth, he had few equals. Each minute particular 
of the narrative received full justice from his lips, 
while his expressive countenance supplied every 
void, and gave emphasis and animation to the whole. 

The punctuality with which he attended the 
various meetings of the Society, at the time that 
he acted as its travelling secretary, is well known. 
In his earlier years he was gifted with a bodily 
constitution that singularly fitted him for his post. 
Thus, for instance, he had the rare power of com- 
manding sleep at will. We have heard him relate 
that on finding, after a long journey, that a brief 
interval occurred before the hour of the meeting 
he was to address, he would at once compose him- 
self to slumber, and awake at the appointed minute 
refreshed, as if he had had a night’s repose, and 
fitted for the work that lay before him. 

In private society, also, Mr. Jones appeared to 
great advantage. For him to enter a house during 
his journey, and partake of its Christian hospita- 
lity, was to wake the inmates of that house his 
friends for life. To know Mr. Jones, indeed, was 
to love him, and those who were privileged to hear 
him open up his rich and varied stores of recol- 
lections, will not easily forget the happiness which 
such moments afforded. His intercourse with the 
excellent of the earth had been extensive, and he 
had been an attentive observer of the times in 
which he lived. Old and young, accordingly, 
were charmed with his conversation, which was 
singularly winning and attractive. 

Connected, as Mr. Jones was, with the Society 
for thirty-five years, he was privileged to see more 
extensive results from his labours than falls to the 
lot of most men. Becoming acquainted with it at 
a time when its capacities were very imperfectly 
developed, he watched over the Religious Tract 
Society until the slender streamlet gathered 
strength and volume as it rolled along, becoming 
eventually one of the great evangelizers of the 
earth. In one hundred and ten languages have the 
works of the Institution which he superintended, 
appeared. Their circulation may be estimated by 
millions and tens of millions. How vast, then, 
the field of usefulness which our departed friend 
occupied! How deep the obligations to him of 
the church and the world at large! 


The extent of Mr. Jones’s usefulness, however 
never unduly exalted him. He recognised himself 
only as a humble instrument in the hands of 
divine Agent. All his desire was, that the Saviour 
should be glorified. 

Mr. Jones has not long survived. his personal 
friends, the late William Freeman Lloyd (one of 
the Editors of the Society), and Mr. Mogridge 
(the well-known Old Humphrey). These three ex. 
cellent men have now passed to their reward. It 
remains for us to tread in their footsteps, and to 
follow them even as they followed Christ. 

A small but faithful likeness of Mr. Jones will 
be found in the Jubilee Volume of the Religious 
Tract Society. 





A QUARTER OF AN HOUR WITH A BAD 
BOOK. 


Azovut twenty-five years ago, I formed a most 
intimate acquaintance with a young man of fine 
education and good talents, and we soon became 
bosom friends. One morning, at a street corner, 
he handed me a book, which he said he could lend 
me for only one quarter of an hour. We stood at 
that corner for a few moments, while I read a few 
| pages in that corrupting volume. I handed it 
back to him, and never saw it again; but the 
poison took effect, “the sin left its mark.” I 
cannot erase the effect of the wicked thoughts 
which in that quarter of an hour that vile book 
lodged in my heart, and which, may God forgive 
me, I harboured there. Young men! as a lover of 
your souls, I tell you in all sincerity that there is 
nothing which I would not willingly give to have 
the veil of oblivion cast over the scenes and the || 
sentiments of that volume. Oh, what sad work | 
did that quarter of an hour make upon a human || 
soul! Young men, beware of bad books. My || 
early friend, after well-nigh accomplishing my | 
ruin, became a dissolute man, imbibed infidel || 
sentiments, and at last, as I greatly fear, died by || 
his own hand. “ Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth, take heed lest he fall.” 








HUMILITY. 


| Or all trees, I observe God hath chosen the vine, 
| a low plant that creeps upon the helpful walls; of 
| all beasts, the soft and patient lamb ; of all fowls, 
' the mild and guileless dove. Christ is the rose of 
| the field, and the lily of the valley. When God 
appeared to Moses, it was not in the lofty cedar, 
' nor the sturdy oak, nor the spreading plane ; but 
| in a bush—an humble, slender, abject shrub; as 
if he would by these elections—as if he would by | 


these rejections—check the conceited arrogance of | 
man,—Leltham’s “ Resolves.” | 





PRIVILEGE OF PRAYER. 
Wuat if I be not known to the Nimrods of the 
world and the peers of the earth P I can speak to 
| their better—to their Master; and by prayer be | 
| familiar with him.—Feltham, 






































